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EDITORIAL 


THE NEED IS GREAT 


Whether the recently created United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization will achieve its announced purpose— 
“to outlaw war in the minds of men”—will largely depend upon 
whether or not those in charge of the undertaking see the opportunity 
thus presented to apply to the betterment of human society all the 
knowledge and wisdom we now have or can get that bears on the 
understanding of human behavior and the improvement of human 
relations. 

Thus far in this new enterprise singularly little attention seems to 
have been given to the role of the emotions in human life. “Intellectual 
cooperation” was frequently referred to at the London conference. 
There was talk of what the schools can do in furthering international 
understanding, and this is good as far as it goes. But what is needed is 
something more than is usually meant by “intellectual” and “‘schools” 
as traditionally understood. We need to apply to modern world society, 
to individuals and nations, the scientific techniques and spiritual in- 
sights that have become available for dealing with the problems of hu- 
man living—and particularly what we have learned about children. 

For, as Major General G. Brock Chisolm, deputy minister of health 
for Canada, has been saying recently, at the William Alanson White 
Psychiatric Foundation and elsewhere, it is the children who should be 
the concern of today. Dr. Chisolm says that the bringing up of child- 
ren has become the most important thing in the world. ‘To produce 
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a generation of mature citizens is the biggest and the most necessary 
job any country could undertake. To be allowed to teach children 
should be the sign of the final approval of society.” 

At the London conference Archibald MacLeish described the new 
organization as ‘“‘a great, powerful instrument for international under- 
standing to prepare the common people of the world for the pursuit 
of peace.” It can be that, perhaps, if the machinery that has been set 
up both at San Francisco and London has life breathed into it. If the 
new agency is to be merely “a committee on intellectual cooperation,” 
such as was established under the League of Nations after World War I, 
then little may be expected from it. 

Conference and action are needed—the kind of fruitful confer- 
encing that has characterized the work of the New Education Fellow- 
ship under the leadership of Beatrice Ensor, Laurin Zilliacus, and others; 
and action of the kind proposed by George Stoddard in a notable 
Annals article two years ago when he said: “We should be ready to 
spend billions of dollars in behalf of the plans and programs of peace.” 

Military or diplomatic effort, however good, will not achieve what 
the world is seeking, for this has to do with something deeper than 
verbal agreements and machinery, useful though these are. It involves, 
as a statement of the recently established Institute of Ethnic Affairs 
says, “new discoveries in the art of administering human affairs,” and 
these in turn “wait the bold and imaginative application of science to 
the people’s dream of an energetic human society.” 

Some significant new discoveries have been made; and they have 
been made in scientific study of young children, in the child develop- 
ment institutes and elsewhere. Only as schools avail themselves of these 
newer findings will they be able to do their part in the basic upbuilding 
of human personalities that is essential if we are to have a better world. 
To the extent that the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization builds on such fundamentals as these, and en- 
courages teachers to understand children and work creatively with 
them, will the new enterprise have some chance of fulfilling its mission. 


W. Carson RYAN 
Chungking, China, November 22, 1945 
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THE NATION AND ITS CHILDREN 


Representatives from organizations interested in programs of education, health, and welfare 
for children met in Washington, D. C., in the fall of 1945, to determine policies for which they 
might stand united, and to outline suggestions for reorganization of Federal agencies serving 


children, for needed legislation, and for action by national organizations. 


presented in person to President Truman a summary of the findings. 


A representative group 
The statements herewith 


constitute the reports of the conference in the four areas studied. 


The future of the United States of 
America rests with its children. They are 
at once its greatest resource and its great- 
est responsibility. The extent to which 
this nation will maintain and develop its 
democratic ways is dependent upon the 
kind of people the children become. Yet 
our country is ‘without a planned policy 
concerning its children. Little federal 
action has been taken to help the states 
and communities meet basic needs com- 
mon to all children in a democracy. 

Basic needs are food, clothing, shelter, 
recreation, affection, and a sense of secu- 
rity. Children must have food of the 
quantity and quality that makes physical 
growth possible, clothing and shelter ade- 
quate for comfort and self-respect, recre- 
ation and care that guarantee the maxi- 
mum physical and mental health. They 
must have experiences through which 
their skills, aptitudes and attitudes may be 
found out, developed and used for the 
benefit of themselves and others. They 
must have guidance that helps them to 
contribute their creative efforts to society, 
to function as effective citizens, to engage 
in satisfying work with adequate pay, and 
to learn ways of living together in peace 
and happiness. 

The financial cooperation of the federal 
government with the states and com- 
munities—a principle well established in 
federal law—is necessary in order to ob- 


tain the services that will satisfy these 
needs. 

Constructive planning for children is 
one of the most important tasks which 
can be undertaken. Over-all planning is 
essential. Planning for one group of chil- 
dren and then another—usually to meet 
an emergency of adult living rather than 
the needs of childhood—tends toward un- 
balanced programs, unhealthy competi- 
tion between agencies, the creation of 
favored groups, and the neglect of the 
great majority of children. 

All the children of all the people at all 
levels of development from conception to 
maturity should be included in com- 
munity, state and national programs of 
action—tregardless of race, color, creed, 
nationality or place of residence. 

Programs for children should be coordi- 
nated. The fullest development of the 
children waits upon such coordination. 
Therefore all agencies—public and private 
—should work toward this end. 

American family life will be strength- 
ened and enriched by services that assist 
the home in providing for. the needs of 
children. It is the needs of the children 
and their families that should determine 
the agencies to be set up and the coordi- 
nated programs to be carried out. 


Structural Organization 


This conference heartily approves the 
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action taken by President Truman in ask- 
ing that Congress enact legislation grant- 
ing the President authority to reorganize 
the departments and agencies of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the federal government. 

The particular interest of this confer- 
ence is the conservation and development 
of the human resources of America, espe- 
cially of the children and youth. No 
more important objective could be kept 
in mind in the reorganization of the gov- 
ernment. 

The federal government is doing much 
in this important field, in fact far more 
than most citizens realize. There are at 
least 33 federal agencies that deal with 
programs and services for children and 
youth, services in education, health, recre- 
ation, employment, security, and similar 
fields or activities. The exact amount of 
expenditures for these services is difficult 
to determine, but it is certain that it runs 
into a few hundred million dollars. 

One of the most distinctive character- 
istics of the present federal agencies for 
services for children and youth is that 
they are scattered through many depart- 
ments without adequate coordination and 
often in competition with each other. 
Some of these agencies are primarily en- 
gaged in services to states, localities and 
private agencies in the nature of leader- 
ship, stimulation, consultation and re- 
search; others in administering federal 
funds, especially grants-in-aid; and still 
others in directly operating programs. 
During recent years the diffusion of ser- 
vices has increased several fold under the 
pressures and necessities of the depression 
and the war. 

The complexity of the present organi- 
zation of services for children and youth 
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can be well illustrated in the field of edu- 
cation. Of the ten cabinet departments 
and through the “‘little cabinet agencies” 
and four major commissions and boards 
in the executive branch of the govern- 
ment all except the Post Office Depart- 
ment are directly engaged in education 
activities many of which affect the pro- 
grams of the state and local school sys- 
tems and higher educational institutions. 
While it is perhaps true that some of those 
programs are of such nature that they 
cannot well be separated from the agen- 
cies now conducting them, such is not the 
case in many important and vital in- 
stances. In all cases there is need for a 
high degree of coordination and coopera- 
tion and all agencies dealing with state 
and local educational institutions should 
have to clear their activities through the 
regular federal and state agencies desig- 
nated to deal with education. 

At the present time the United States 
Office of Education is operated as a bureau 
of the Federal Security Agency; schools 
in national parks and monuments, schools 
in reclamation projects, schools in war 
relocation centers, and education in out- 
lying territories and possessions are oper- 
ated under the Department of the In- 
terior; vocational education is operated by 
the Office of Education, while apprentice- 
ship training is operated by the Depart- 
ment of Labor; the school lunch program 
is operated by the Department of Agri- 
culture; the National Training School for 
Boys is operated by the Department of 
Justice; funds for school building facili- 
ties and for the maintenance and opera- 
tion of regular schools and extended 
school services in war-congested areas are 
administered exclusively by the Federal 
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Works Agency. These examples of diffu- 
sion of federal programs in education are 
but a few of the many that could be cited. 

What is needed is a major reorganiza- 
tion of the federal structure for adminis- 
tering the education, health, welfare and 


many other services for children and. 


youth. In no other way can needed co- 
ordination, cooperation and unity of ser- 


‘vices and purposes be obtained. In no 


other way can the present benefits of the 
services of the personnel involved and of 
the millions of dollars now being spent 
by the federal government for those ser- 
vices be obtained. 

Except for sound and tested reasons no 
agency engaged in specific programs for 
the conservation and development of chil- 
dren and youth should be exempted from 
being placed in a properly coordinated 
position in the suggested new integrated 
department of the executive branch of the 
government. Where exception proves to 
be the only sound and feasible procedure, 
executive provision and _ requirements 
should be made for cooperation with the 
divisions of the new department and for 
the elimination of duplication of efforts 
and services. 

For consideration of the President, we 
suggest that the new department devoted 
to the conservation and development of 
human resources be assigned cabinet 
status. Such status will place the federal 
programs dealing with human resources 
in a position of prestige, recognition and 
influence equal to the position of the other 
departments devoted to economic affairs, 
natural resources and national armed 
defense. 


The chief functions of such a depart- 
ment of the federal government should 
include the following: 


1. Set the standards of cooperation and 
coordination among the several 
divisions, bureaus and offices under 
its administration. 

2. Develop standards in cooperating 
with local, state and other federal 
agencies and with private agencies 
for the development of personnel, 
facilities, services and administra- 
tive organizations. 

3. Cooperate with national, state and 
local agencies, and with private and 
voluntary agencies in the develop- 
ment of programs concerned with 
education, health, recreation, wel- 
fare, and social insurance. 

4. Furnish expert consultative services 
to states and local governmental 
units and agencies. 

§. Administer financial grants-in-aid 
provided by the Congress to the 
states and communities in accord- 
ance with needs as determined by 
objective formulas and standards. 

6. Conduct research in all fields of 
human conservation and develop- 
ment, and collect, analyze and dis- 
tribute essential statistical data in 
this field. 

The operation of the programs affect- 
ing children and youth in the new depart- 
ment of the federal government should be 
carried on in accordance with the follow- 
ing principles: 


1. The administration of federal, state 
and local programs such as educa- 
tion, public health and welfare 
should operate through the regu- 
larly constituted agency responsible 
for such programs. For example, 
the maintenance and operation of 
schools and of extended school ser- 
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vices and the planning and location 
of school buildings are not func- 
tions of the Federal Works Agency, 
but of state departments of educa- 
tion with the counsel and assistance 
of the U. S. Office of Education. 
The Office of Education should deal 
only with the state departments of 
education, and the relationships of 
local schools to the program should 
be through their respective state 
departments of education. Similar 
lines of relationship should be ex- 
pressed in other fields of service. 

The programs for human conserva- 
tion and development, especially 
those affecting children and youth, 
should be recognized primarily as 
The func- 


tion of the federal government is to 


community functions. 


furnish grants-in-aid sufficient to 
guarantee to and 
states a floor of opportunities and 
services below which people of no 
community should be permitted to 
fall; to furnish leadership, guidance 


and stimulation. 


communities 


The functions of 
the state are somewhat similar to 
those of the federal government. 
The direct operation of the pro- 
grams should be left to the fullest 
possible extent to the communities. 


Legislation 


We believe that this country is wise 
enough and rich enough to provide ade- 
quate health, education and welfare ser- 
- vices for its children. 


We think that the 


home, the community, the state and the 
federal government should share this re- 
sponsibility. 


Where the needs are too 


great to be met by local and state finances 
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we believe that the federal government 
should assist. 


To meet the emergency caused by 
the termination of wartime child 
care services and pending perma- 
nent legislation, we request that 
interim funds to assist local com- 
munities in continuing the essential 
services formerly provided through 
the Lanham Act be provided the 
U. S. Office of Education and the 
Children’s Bureau. These are the 
regularly constituted agencies re- 
sponsible for children. By this ar- 
rangement much overlapping of 
supervision, duplication of effort 
and waste of money can be avoided. 
Since most school budgets are set 
up on a yearly basis the sudden cur- 
tailment of funds before the end 
of the fiscal year has deprived many 
children of needed services. 
We restate our interest in and ap- 
proval of federal aid to free tax- 
supported public schools based upon 
the principles of 

Equalization 

A maximum of local control 

Provision for nursery schools and 

kindergartens 
We see the need for and recommend 
the prompt enactment of additional 
legislation to provide adequate 
health, welfare and educational ser- 
vices to all children, such as: 


a. The provision of school 
lunches as a permanent part 
of the general health program 
for children. We heartily en- 
dorse the fundamental princi- 
ple that school lunches should 
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be administered by the fed- 
eral, state and local education 
departments as a part of the 
general program for children, 
not primarily as a method for 
the distribution of farm sur- 
pluses. 

b. The general principle of the 
free distribution of surplus 
commodities which are no 
longer necessary to the mili- 
tary but of tremendous po- 
tential value to education, 


welfare and health programs. . 


c. A greatly extended and im- 
proved school program to 
meet the health, physical fit- 
ness and recreational needs of 
children and youth. 

d. Maternal and child welfare 
services wherever needed for 
mothers and children. 

e. School building program that 
will meet the physical and 
mental needs of the children 
and serve the community. 


4. We approve a reorganization of 
government which will coordinate 
the efforts of various federal agen- 
cies now rendering health, welfare 
and educational services. 


National Organizations 


The work group on unified action by 
national organizations makes the follow- 
ing recommendations: 


1. That the findings of this conference 
should be implemented by action of 
the national organizations repre- 
sented here. Ways in which this 
can be done are: 


a. Report conference findings to 


their executive bodies and/or 
direct to state and local 
groups. 

b. Publicize findings in official 
journals or other publica- 
tions. 

c. Plan for discussion at annual, 
state and local group meet- 
ings. 

d. Publicize results of discussion 
through local channels such 
as the press and radio. 

e. Supply bibliographies related 
to the findings. 

f. Study legislation related to 
findings. 

g- Support legislation endorsed 
by each organization through 
such means as communica- 
tions with congressmen, in- 
forming others and suggest- 
ing action. 


That we inform other national or- 
ganization of this conference: 


a. Offer to make the findings of 
the conference available. 

b. Ask them to write their ef- 
forts for children with ours. 


Organizations endorsing the findings 
and pledging active support were the 
American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation, the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, the Child Welfare League of 
America, the 


General Federation of 


Women’s Clubs, the National Association 
for Nursery Education, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and the 
National Education Association. 


NEUROTIC AND NORMAL DISCOURTESY 
IN THE CLASSROOM 


BY 


BRUCE B. ROBINSON 


Dr. Robinson is director of the Bureau of Child Guidance for the Board of Education, 


Newark, New Jersey. 
all too many teachers. 


Here he calls our attention to the abuses to children committed daily by 


N OUR schools, we treat children with 

discourtesy of two degrees. One is 
the well-recognized extreme (neurotic) 
discourtesy; the other the “normal” dis- 
courtesy adults show to children. We 
need to get rid of both. 

Neurotic discourtesy is associated with 
a show of anger toward the child and con- 
sisting of “hollering,” calling names 
(““dumb-bell,” “dope”), making deroga- 
tory remarks about the child (“You act 
like a pig”; “Are you going to be a baby 
all your life?”); giving commands in an 
uncultured manner (“Oh, shut up!”; 
“Get your big feet out of the aisle.’’). 

Neurotic discourtesy results from lack 
of professional standards, lack of culture 
and lack of emotional control. It is a 
symptom of severe personality defect. Its 
continuance is evidence of poor super- 
vision. 

No educator defends neurotic discour- 
tesy. Some few teachers excuse it weakly 
on the grounds of spoiled children, over- 
crowded classes, etc. 

That it is allowed to continue at all is 
as amazing as it is disgraceful. Certainly 
no adult with a kindly interest in children 
can excuse such conduct. Certainly no 
one with even a slight knowledge of child 
psychalogy can ignore the harmful effect 
on a child of such mistreatment. Cer- 
tainly no one who believes that education 
has a primary interest in personality de- 
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velopment would excuse such injury to a 
child. 

Officially, neurotic discourtesy is dis- 
approved—so much so that we may deny 
that it is ever to be found in our class- 
rooms. 

Since its frequency varies from city to 
city and from school to school, we must 
conclude that official tolerance is a fac- 
It has been said, 
that the courtesy found in a school re- 
flects the attitude of the principal. 


tor in its continuance. 


“Normal” discourtesy is common in 
our classrooms as well as in any other 
situation where children and adults are 
together. We take such treatment of 
children for granted. We deny that our 
ways of talking to them, instructing 
them, correcting them, commanding 
them, are discourteous. 

Among the common “normal” discour- 
tesies to children are: peremptory com- 
mands, inconsiderate criticism, interrup- 
tion, contradiction, showing impatience 
and anger, sharp reproof, refusing to 
listen, showing disapproval or annoyance 
by raising the voice, taking a hold, push- 
ing or pulling, sarcasm, dislike, contempt. 

It helps us to see that these acts are 
discourteous if we imagine using the same 
tone or manner of speaking to a respected 
adult, or doing the same thing to an adult 
that we have often done to a child. 


“Sit down” and “Keep quiet” are com- 
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monly used commands in most classrooms. 
Does the principal, in faculty meeting, use 
those terms to get teachers to sit down 
and be quiet? And isn’t there a different 
tone and manner used by him? 

“Can’t you see I’m busy?” is a not un- 
usual remark to a pupil. It sounds an- 
noyed. It isn’t polite. A member of the 


_ beard of education would object to such 


discourtesy if he met it on a visit to a 
classroom. 

To criticize the appearance of an adult 
associate calls for tact. We don’t do it 
in front of other adults. It may be our 
responsibility to handle the problem, but 
we are careful not to be unfriendly or to 
suggest disrespect.—And yet before the 
whole class we tell a child his hands are 
dirty, his shoes unshined, his hair un- 
combed. For emphasis, we may comment 
at length on his bad habits. 
make fun of him. 


We may 
(We may even ques- 
tion family standards although that would 
put our remarks in the borderline zone 
near aggressive discourtesy. ) 

Showing impatience can’t be done cour- 
teously. It is never done to an adult 
whom we respect and whose goodwill we 
cherish. And yet adults quite commonly 
are impatient with children. It’s a habit 
and we think nothing of it. After all, 
children are inferior. There’s so much 
they don’t know. They’re smaller than 
adults so we can show our impatience by 
physical force if we're in a hurry. We 
grab them to emphasize our orders to 
them. We pull them along by the hand 
when we become impatient at the pace 
their smaller size dictates. We push or 
pull them into line if they don’t obey our 
commands promptly enough.—But we’re 
outraged if the police hurry us up by 
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pushing, pulling, poking. We even ob- 
ject if they raise their voices, get sarcastic, 
or make the classic wise-cracks. (Where 
do the police learn such remarks as: 
“Don’t you dare turn left here!”; 
““Where’s the fire?”; “Can’t you read?”; 
“Are you just plain dumb?”) 

Scolding would have to be abandoned if 
we stopped being discourteous to children. 
Most dictionary definitions emphasize the 
rudeness of scolding. Certainly we don’t 
scold adults whom we respect. Certainly 
we resent deeply being scolded. Anger is 
part of scolding. Strong disapproval to 
the point of rejection of the child is im- 
plied in scolding. 

Sarcasm seems to be in the same class 
as scolding. It overwhelms the child. It 
belittles him. 
gestion of contempt. We would recognize 
bitter sarcasm as discourteous if it were 
used by one guest to another at dinner. 
We would be shocked and embarrassed if 
our hostess used strong sarcasm in speak- 
ing to us. 

To some degree the teacher is in the 
position of hostess. She sets the standard 
of culture for the classroom. She has the 
responsibility for the group acceptance 
of a child by his classmates as a hostess 
has the responsibility for assisting a guest 
to be comfortable with other guests. 
Neither can be irresponsibly emotional. 
Both must be alertly considerate. Neither 
can be discourteous without betraying the 
essence of their role. Bringing embarrass- 
ment to pupil or guest is uncultured. 
Making either feel inferior is a reflection 
on the sincerity of hostess or teacher. 

It might help us to see that “normal” 
discourtesy is real discourtesy (and there- 
fore intolerable) if we run through the 


It carries a strong sug- 
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list given above, of common normal dis- 
courtesies and imagine them used by a 
hostess. We could imagine ourselves en- 
tertaining respected guests and talking to 
them as we do to children. “Stop mum- 
bling your words.” “See if you can keep 
quiet for a time and let someone else talk.” 
“Stop wiggling around.” “I suppose you 
think that’s funny.” 

Watching children play school might 
well give us pause. Discourtesy, per- 
emptory commands, scolding, derogatory 
remarks, are embarrassingly common 
when they play the part of the teacher. 

We get a notion how discourteous some 
of our remarks to children are when some 
child is naive or bold enough to say to us 
the same words in the same tone we've 
been using on him. 

Would we dare invite children to talk 
to us as we talk to them? Would we per- 
mit children to treat each other as we 
treat them? If a pupil chairman were 
peremptory in giving directions to his 
committee members, or if he gave blunt 
criticism, wouldn’t we help him develop 
a better technique? 

Are all of these items of teacher treat- 
ment of children really to be called dis- 
courteous? 

Is it proper to say that we should treat 


a child with as much courtesy and respect 
as we do a respected adult? 

It is fair to say that anything which 
would be discourteous to an adult is also 
discourteous to a child? 

Is discourtesy necessary in handling a 
classroom? Is “discipline” impossible 
with unfailing courtesy? 

There are teachers who would never be 
guilty of aggressive discourtesy who de- 
fend “normal” discourtesy. Some teach- 
ers who seldom enter even the borderline 
zone of aggressive discovery feel that 
there are different standards governing 
our interpersonal relations with adults and 
with children. They feel that differences 
in age and status make it natural and 
necessary for teachers to treat children 
with peremptoriness, impatience, lack of 
concern for their feelings, although they 
recognize that such behavior would be 
discourteous if shown toward a profes- 
sional associate. 

It is long past the time when any prin- 
cipal should tolerate any aggressive dis- 
courtesy in his school. 

It is necessary for some teachers who 
deserve their good ratings, to be alert to 
the borderline zone. 

Most of us need to reflect on “normal” 
discourtesy to children. 
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WHAT CHANGES IN EDUCATION WOULD BRING 
BETTER MENTAL HEALTH? 


“What changes would you try to make in education in order to improve the mental health 
of children, youth, and adults?” This was the question directed to a group of teachers and school 
administrators who were recently studying problems of mental hygiene in teaching. Some of the 


replies are reproduced here. 


Better Reporting to Parents 


I would like to see some change in re- 
porting to parents that would challenge 
their interest in the child’s progress. I 
would like to witness a bit more freedom 
of initiative on the part of the teacher 
with reference to an enriched curriculum, 
dependent on the experiences of the child. 
No state department—nor even the ad- 
ministration—can know the needs of the 
child as well as the teacher. Let’s give 
her plenty of range and bid her Godspeed. 
Next I would like to see adequate health 
facilities in all our schools. There seems 
to be a tendency to consider health and 
physical education as extras in the school. 
To me the health of my child is the most 
important thing in the world. I sincerely 
hope that the school will think and act in 
like manner. 

As a further change, I suggest more 
effort to bring together the administra- 
tion and the teacher. Most often princi- 
pal and superintendent are victims of 
malicious gossip in teacher groups—their 
pet subject. I still think that coopera- 
tion and harmony can exist in any average 
professional group under wise leadership. 

D.M.E. 
“Radical Views” 


My views may be radical, but I advo- 
cate many changes in the educational sys- 
tem, particularly in schools. Some of 
these are: 

1. Almost 100 per cent promotions 


2. System of recording progress rather 
than the standard grading system 

3. More provision for individual dif- 
ferences 

4. Elimination of strict disciplinary 
systems 

5. More practical curriculums 

6. Standard tests 

7. Elimination of old-type examina- 
tions 

8. Better selection of teachers 

9. More practical system of teacher- 
training 

10. Better teacher-administration rela- 

tions. 


H.J. 
All-Round Development 


I believe heartily in “all-round develop- 
ment,” that “health—both mental and 
physical” should be fundamental—not 
extra, that we should observe “individual 
differences,” that “behavior is caused,” 
that education should be “thoroughly 
democratic,” etc., etc. 

But 1 wasn’t brought up that way! 
And even though I study and try I proba- 
bly fall far short of the cherished ideals. 
Also there is always the thought that if 
I try too hard and get worried about it I 
won’t be my natural self—in fact I won’t 
be anybody at all and therefore of little 
value as a teacher. 

I feel, however, as though our students 
(and our children) must take us a little 
bit as we are with all our imperfections. 
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That leaves them with a few things to 
overcome to strengthen their characters 
on! 

Having had the good fortune to see 
some of the very best in modern school 
teaching (Pasadena High School, “Green 
Acres,” in Bethesda, Maryland, and Na- 
tional College of Education, Evanston, 
Illinois, and others) I am surprised to see 
how the country as a whole is lagging far 
behind. This is probably due to the ina- 
bility of the old generation (like myself) 
to change enough to teach the younger 
ones as they come along, thus leaving each 
“generation” handicapped in its thinking. 

Also, lack of funds, overcrowding of 
schools, fear of losing jobs, fear of com- 
munity disapproval, hold teachers back 
even when they are acquainted with and 
believe in these ideals. Until some of 
these difficulties are solved—particularly 
the one of overcrowding—it is almost im- 
possible for teachers to live up to these 
ideals. There is also the marked tendency 
for teachers with most initiative and abil- 
ity to drift into other professions that pay 
better. 

Better pay, smaller class-groups, more 
community cooperation (perhaps to be 
brought about by reeducation of the com- 
munity—surreptitiously!) are the great- 
est needs as I see it, to help in allowing 
teachers a fair opportunity to work more 
completely for what they believe in. 

ELE. 
Better-Prepared Teachers 

Some desirable changes which would 
help improve the mental health of 
teachers, pupils and the community in my 
situation are: 

1. Better-trained teachers—teachers 
who are well-adjusted emotionally, are 
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interested in children and who, them- 
selves, have had experiences in many fields 
of creative endeavor. 

2. More varied courses of study offered 
on the secondary level—more opportunity 
for students to find interest in the cre- 
ative arts. 

3. A school situation which is centered 
about community life to a greater extent 
and which is used as a community center, 
recreationally and otherwise. 

E.W. 


More Attractive Classrooms 


We need more attractive classrooms 
and schools, from the nursery school—all 
the way up. We need more practical edu- 
cation, less emphasis on academic con- 
sideration, as grades, or promotions. We 
need a more natural atmosphere in class- 
rooms; we need friendliness in working 
with children. We have to give our stu- 
dents greater opportunities to develop or 
express themselves creatively or artisti- 
cally. We need teachers who have had 
good training, who are not narrow or 
limited in their outlook on education, who 
are interested’ in dealing with their pupils 
as individuals with distinct personalities. 
We must not forget to emphasize good 
physical health, for that is an essential for 
mental health. We must try to create a 
greater liaison between the school and the 
community as a whole, between the par- 
ents and the teachers. We must intro- 
duce and use effectively guidance pro- 
grams. In general, we must open our eyes 
to the broad educative aims and aspects of 
developing fully the abilities and capaci- 
ties of the individual, to effect healthy and 
happy adjustments. 

B.I. 
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Each Person’s World 


Let us aim to make everyone remain 
aware of his usefulness, and, above all, in 
charity, let us always provide means for 
persons of all ages being useful in the 
way(s) that they choose. 

It is a shame-to let people go to waste. 
We must learn as a premise, and spread 
‘the propaganda, that each person’s world 
is the most important to him; and that 
it is important to each of us, because we 
are all together to “sink or sail” more than 
we know. What greater difference is 
there between man and the lesser animals 
than the great degree in which men help 
one another individually? One reason for 
optimism is that we are aware of our fail- 
ings to a large extent. Man is never satis- 
fied, for he has the urge, the impetus, to 
become better yet. 


W.E.R. 
A Comprehensive Program 


Changes in education to promote better 
mental health: 
A. Try to get the administrators and 
teachers to understand: 


1. That children are human be- 
ings and will make mistakes. 

2. That each one is an individual 
different from all other indi- 
viduals and must be treated 
differently. 

3. That each child has certain 
abilities and interests which 
must be developed rather 
than mold all children into a 
common pattern. 

4. That they, children and 
teachers, must have a wide 
background of experiences to 
enrich their classroom work. 
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5. That children should have a 
part in the planning of school 
activities and the school pro- 
gram. 


B. Do away with so-called “recita- 
tions” where the teacher gives out the 
information and the children give it back. 
Instead of this practice have pupil-teacher 
planning, group and individual activity. 

C. Do away with homework unless the 
child is so interested in what he is doing 
that he asks to take the work home. 

D. Replace the methods of force and 
punishment in “keeping order” in the 
classroom with the understanding that 
“behavior is caused” and that the children 
must have practice in self-control, fair- 
play, etc. 

E. Strive to do as much as possible to 
promote good physical health in the class- 
rooms, toilets, halls, cafeteria, and play- 
ground, and use every opportunity to 
develop good health habits in the children. 

F. Provide an abundance of reading 
materials on all levels of maturity and 
encourage the utilization of more com- 
munity, resources. 

G. Abolish most forms of competition 
and give each child an opportunity for 
success. 

H. Send reports to the parents in infor- 
mal letters rather than reports which have 
grades in letters or numbers. 

I. Teachers should contact the home at 
other times than for making complaints 
and reporting undesirable happenings that 
took place at school. 

J. Work toward a closer cooperation of 
school and home and a mutual under- 
standing of what each is trying to do for 
the child, so as to develop consistent 
methods for achieving these purposes. 
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K. Do away with the dictatorial teacher 
and try to bring about a closer relation- 
ship between teacher and pupils, so that 
the pupils will feel at ease around the 
teacher and eager to seek her advice. 

L. Train teachers who are sympathetic, 
understanding, tolerant and interested in 
the development of the whole child. 

M. Use music, art, and physical educa- 
tion to provide a variety of activities and 
correlate them with the academic pro- 
gram. These activities give a chance for 
creative expression and offer therapeutic 
aid in restoring emotional balance. At 
present these are used in many schools as 
extra-curricular activities that have no 


relation to the classroom work. Many 
teachers use the periods in which these 
activities are carried on as rest periods and 
assume the children need no help or super- 
vision in these “extras.” 


N. Establish in the school community 
a child guidance clinic and try to make 


the best possible use of it. I would suggest 
several visiting teachers for each city 
school system and others in the county 
schools. The classroom teacher does not 
have time enough to work with the home 
and community as much as is needed in 
helping all students make satisfactory 
adjustments. 


T.W. 
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MORE EXAMPLES OF “GOOD AND BAD” 
MENTAL HYGIENE IN SCHOOLS 


In the October, 1945, issue of Understanding the Child examples of “good and bad” mental 


hygiene as seen by teachers and school administrators were reported. Additional examples are 


given herewith. 


Enrolling a “Bad Boy’; the Strict 
Disciplinarian 


Bobby, aged 15, came to our school 
about November 1, last year from a city 
in Indiana. He had lived with his mother 
since the separation of the mother and 
father many years ago. The father had 
married again and was living with his 
second wife in our town. Bobby’s 
mother worked in Indiana and her aunt 
lived with her and Bobby. The mother 
and aunt lost control of Bobby at home, 
and he was having much trouble at 
school. The mother wrote the father and 
asked him to take Bobby, which he agreed 
to do. Bobby came to live with the 
father and stepmother. The stepmother 
brought Bobby to our school and told 
me that she wanted to enroll a “bad boy” 
in our school. She told me all about the 
trouble he had been having and what a 
bad boy he was. All this took place in 
the presence of Bobby. We accepted the 
boy and put him with a very sympathetic 
teacher of the sixth grade. The teacher 
at once found out all she could about 
Bobby—his background, his scholastic 
record, his likes and dislikes, and his 
present family status. Bobby was highly 
nervous, insecure, and had a bad attitude 
toward life, and I am sure he had every 
right to feel that way. 

After the teacher found out all she 
could about him and his family status, 


she set out to help Bobby. She solicited 
the aid of the class by encouraging them 
to be friendly with him. The boys ac- 
cepted him on the playground. The 
teacher had conferences with the step- 
mother, who was not too cooperative at 
first, but later saw what the teacher was 
trying to do. She also encouraged the 
father to become a pal of his in the home. 
She provided class work for him that he 
could and liked to do. 

Before the end of the year the mother 
got homesick for him and took him back 
to Indiana. Bobby came by to see me 
before he left and told me that he had 
been the happiest in our school that he 
had ever been in his life. He said that 
he appreciated what we had done for 
him. I feel that this was a case of bad 
mental hygiene which was changed into 
a case of good mental hygiene. 

Another case of good mental hygiene 
was exercised in our school in the seventh 
grade, last year. Ryland was a quiet, 


. well-mannered, and apparently well-ad- 


justed boy of 15. His family received a 
message from the War Department that 
his brother had been killed in France. 
Ryland was out of school a day or two. 
The teacher and members of the class 
heard about the misfortune. They de- 
cided to be exceptionally nice to Ryland 
when he returned. He was a little 
morbid and grieved on his return but 
through the sympathetic understanding 
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of his classmates and teacher he soon 
became adjusted. 

A case of bad mental hygiene happened 
in our school last year in the case of one 
of our pupils in the fourth grade. Mike 
came to us at the beginning of the year 
with a bad record from his school. He 
was 12 and had repeated the fourth grade 
the year before. He was placed in a 
room with a teacher who was a strict 
disciplinarian, but not too sympathetic 
and understanding of children. Mike 
was slow in his work, had temper tan- 
trums, had very little desire to play with 
other children and on several instances 
was disobedient and disrespectful to his 
teacher. 

His teacher tried to help him. She 
had conferences with him, his parents 
and sought the aid of ‘other teachers. 
She tried to give him work on his level; 
she praised and encouraged him but had 
little success in helping him with his 
maladjustments. 


H.H.J. 


Finding Success; the Iron Hand 


As an example of good mental hygiene, 
1 cite the case of Flo, an over-developed, 
over-aged, fifth grader. In a class of 
average youngsters, Flo was budding into 
young womanhood and appeared awk- 
ward and ill-at-ease among her class- 
mates. The teacher tried to find a place 
in activities and group work for her, 
but she was never quite accepted by the 
group. She developed a defensive atti- 
tude that separated her even more from 
the feeling of belonging that she desired. 
No solution seemed forthcoming until 
the princpial hit upon the idea of allow- 
ing Flo to study home economics with 
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the 7th-grade girls. Here she found an 
opportunity to develop along practical 
lines, to mingle with her own age group, 
to develop pride in personal accomplish- 
ment. As a result of finding success in 
one thing, she became better adjusted in 
others. 

As an example of bad mental hygiene, 
I cite the case of a teacher who ruled 
her room with an iron hand. From a 
reputation of many years standing pupils 
knew that when they crossed her thres- 
hold they closed their mouths not to open 
them until they were spoken to. Fear 
was the dominant attitude of these 7th- 
grade children. One day at the close of 
school the teacher noticed a girl with 
her head down on her desk crying. When 
the teacher asked what the trouble was, 
the child pointed to a puddle of water 
on the floor, saying that she had been too 
scared to ask to be excused. Even if 
no other children noticed the incident, 
it will make in indelible print on the 
child’s memory. 

H.D. 


Emotional Jags; the Responsibility 
Device 


Instances of bad mental hygiene: Case 
of boy 17—slow mentally, high-keyed 
emotionally, youngest of three boys 
whom the father deserted. The older 
brothers have been in service; this boy 
lived with the mother following her 
desertion and is now in boarding school. 
The mother is working and leading an 
uninhibited sort of life, I expect. This 
boy feels no permanence anywhere, he 
is suspicious of all people in authority, 
has no faith in anyone’s word. Periodi- 
cally he goes on emotional jags when he 
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confesses to greatly exaggerated infringe- 
ments of school regulations. Is ex- 
tremely sensitive to opinion of others, 
claims no faith in anyone yet wants 
desperately to be liked by certain older 
people. His sense of values is all out of 
proportion and he continually reproaches 
himself for being a failure. 

_ Case of girl, 16, comes from family 
noted for being hot-tempered, and proud 
of it. Was unattractive as little girl, 
bad teeth, compensated by excelling in 
athletics. Tended to bully other people, 
old as well as young; extremely sensitive 
way down deep where few people ever 
got. Came to boarding school in the 
wake of lazy, attractive older sister, B. 
Little sister, W., who is much more 
capable, saw how little B. was doing and 
yet was getting by. Personally I never 
thought B. as stupid as she made out to 
be, but because she got by so easily none 
could convince little W. that she could 
accomplish a great deal more than she 
was doing. W. developed into a real 
problem in her dormitory where she ruled 
by temper and by wits. It was only after 
B. left that W. began to match herself 
against her contemporaries and feel that 
such forceful reactions were unnecessary. 
In her home the one who out-shouts the 
others gets what he wants, a procedure 
a little upsetting in a closely-packed 
dormitory. 

Good instances of mental hygiene: 
Charles, 15, youngest child in a broken 
home, overgrown and boisterous, had 
more charm in a boisterous kind of way 
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than his classmates. Was extremely 
popular, so laid the charm and heartiness 
on still thicker until his star waned 
practically altogether. He turned to a 
gang of younger boys for approval and 
for weeks they raided a storeroom of 
canned food until their identity was dis- 
covered. This boy was put in charge of 
night-watching the storerooms. As as- 
sistants he was assigned his gang of 
cronies. It was to mean “shipping” for 
all five if any storeroom was molested 
Charles 


watched over his assistants like a mother 


while they were in charge. 


hen, practically grew up under what he 
considered more responsibility than the 
president had. Only a handful of people 
knew what was going on so his rein- 
statement was not difficult. 

Girl, sixteen, “considered her looks 
hopeless, excelled in sports and daring 
adventures., Extremely sensitive and 
Had 
crushes on one teacher after another, 
noticeably copying mannerisms of speech 
and dress. At the crucial moment a 
recreational leader joined the staff, who 
with less physical attractiveness than the 
girl possessed was a most appealing per- 
son. She could match the girl’s athletic 
prowess and thereby gain her respect. 
She was able to influence subtly the 
girl’s care of her hair and make-up and 
clothes. Yet the emotional tie-up has 
not been too close since the girl is be- 
ginning to get some attention from boys 
and is getting away from violent crushes 
on teachers. M.M. 


yearned for affection from adults. 
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Ss. HARCOURT PEPPARD, M.D. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF CHILD GUIDANCE, BOARD OF EDUCATION 
NEW YORK CITY 


“ENNUI AT SIXTEEN” * 


OPHIE WHITE was a well-known 
“character” in the Dean’s office of 
a large city high school. In outward 
appearance she was all that a ’teen ager 
should be; she was pretty, pleasingly 
plump, well mannered and obviously 
bright. But she was late to school almost 
every day, and she was forever turning 
an ankle, having headaches or bad colds. 
All these were excuses to stay home for 
several days. All her teachers recognized 
that she had the ability to do good aca- 
demic work, but her many absences and 
patent lack of effort had resulted in fail- 
ure in many subjects. 

Sophie had entered high school from a 
class for specially gifted children just be- 
fore her thirteenth birthday. Her ele- 
mentary school record was excellent, and 
she did well in high school until a long 
illness (pneumonia) caused her failure of 
promotion. Subsequently her work and 
attendance deteriorated, so that she was 


* Submitted by Charlotte Arnold McKee, School 
Psychiatric Social Worker, Bureau of Child 


Guidance, Board of Education of the City of New 
York. 
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now in only the sixth term, although it 
was actually her eighth term in the school. 

Sophie’s teachers were very much dis- 
couraged by their failure to help her. Al- 
though the girl seemed friendly and re- 
sponsive her behavior remained the same. 
When her tardiness and absences were dis- 
cussed with her she either wept and ex- 
pressed great discouragement, or else 
buoyantly promised to do better. Periods 
of improvement would be very short- 
lived, however, and then the tardiness and 
absences would recur. Sophie herself 
summed up the situation by saying that 
there must be something wrong with her, 
for she had lost all interest in everything; 
she asked if someone could not help her 
“find herself.” 

With this awareness of problems within 
herself, she was most happy to meet the 
Bureau of Child Guidance social worker 
who was assigned to the school. Sophie 
talked readily of her boredom in the class; 
she had wanted to leave school, although 
she also wished to obtain her high school 
diploma. She maintained that all of her 
difficulties were at school. She had a good 
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many boy and girl friends, and she felt 
that her parents were quite liberal in let- 
ting her have “dates.” School seemed like 
a prison and she felt no incentive to put 
forth effort. She knew that her mother 
was very much disappointed in her. 

When the Bureau study was explained 
to her as a means of understanding first 
the causes of her troubles and then what 
she could do to help herself, she welcomed 
the opportunity and made the arrange- 
ments for the social worker to talk with 
her mother. 

The story of Sophie’s early development 
and home life indicated that there were 
many constructive features in the home 
situation. The family consisted of both 
parents, Sophie and a fourteen-year-old 
sister, Martha. ‘The economic situation 
was secure, and both parents were intelli- 
gent, competent, fond of each other and 
keenly interested in the welfare of their 
children. However, there were indica- 
tions that Mrs. White’s personality pat- 
tern made her a “problem mother” to 
Sophie. Although the mother heartily 
subscribed to modern theories of liberal 
handling of children and free opportunity 
for self-determination, it was impossible 
for her not to show her keen disappoint- 
ment whenever Sophie’s behavior did not 
conform to the mother’s desires. She 
felt that she has always been overlenient 
with the girls and pointed out that Sophie 
has been allowed to go out with boys since 
the age of fourteen. Sophie had her own 
door key, but the mother could never go 
to sleep while the girl was out, for fear 
she might lose the key and be unable to 
get into the house. The mother knew 
Sophie’s boy friends, and had great confi- 
dence that she could trust Sophie. The 


mother prided herself that both girls con- 
fided in her, and even let her read their 
letters from boy and girl friends. It was 
apparent, however, that the confidences 
were elicited by a good deal of clever in- 
terrogation, and that the mail reading was 
almost demanded. 

Throughout the interviews with the 
social worker, the mother was well poised 
and attempted to make light of her con- 
cern about Sophie. In spite of this effort 
the mother showed that she was deeply 
anxious and that the girl’s failures in 
school had been a tremendous blow to the 
mother’s pride. Mrs. White’s annoyance 
was heightened by her realization of 
Sophie’s superior abilities; “Sophie could 
be successful if she -would only try.” 

In self -justification, Mrs. White pointed 
out the differences between her two girls. 
Martha was doing excellent school work, 
she was always prompt, she took good care 
of her clothes, she earned her own pocket 
money and she budgeted her spending 
carefully. Sophie, on the other hand, was 
always late in going to school and in com- 
ing home, she put off laundering and 
mending her clothes, and she spent money 
so fast that she could not be trusted with 
a weekly allowance. Orderliness, prompt- 
ness and a sense of responsibility had al- 
ways been important to Mrs. White, and 
she was hurt that she had failed to incul- 
cate these virtues in Sophie. However, 
Sophie did have a better disposition than 
Martha. Martha would get angry and 
“talk back” to the mother, whereas Sophie 
just accepted scoldings or punishments 
without any show of resentment. Mrs. 
White was at a loss to understand Sophie’s 
difficulties. 


It was difficult to understand the causes 
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of Sophie’s aversion to school. Psycho- 
logical examinations corroborated the 
school people’s impression that Sophie had 
superior intellectual ability, and should 
have been able to do excellent academic 
work. Also there was no physical basis 
for Sophie’s lack of drive; she was a nor- 
mally healthy, well-developed  sixteen- 
year-old. 

The psychiatric study pointed up the 
real basis for the girl’s problems. She was 
not able to make use of her good potenti- 
alities because of emotional difficulties 
which she could not comprehend. She 
discussed her lack of interest in school, 
excusing herself on the basis that she 
never wanted to go to her present school. 
She had wanted to study art and costume 
design, but her mother had insisted on a 
college-preparatory course. With very 
little help from the psychiatrist, she 
brought out the fact that she used minor 
indispositions as a pretext to stay home 
from school when she really was well 
enough to go if she wished. She was ex- 
tremely loyal in her discussion of her 
family and maintained that she had an 
“ideal” home life. She could express some 
jealousy of her sister, who seemed so much 
more successful than Sophie. She told of 
her busy social life and the several boys 
who had been in love with her. In con- 
nection with this, she could voice her only 
criticism of her mother; she wished to 
have more privacy in her relationships 
with her friends, and she particularly ob- 
jected to the mother’s expecting to read 
her mail. She had resented this for a long 
time, but had not expressed her feeling 
for fear the mother would be angry at 
her. 

Sophie showed that she had adopted a 
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neurotic method of handling her difficul- 
ties; instead of asserting herself and dis- 
cussing requirements and demands which 
made her unhappy, she submitted with 
outward grace but internal deep resent- 
ment. This resentment was hidden not 
only from the outside world but in a large 
measure from Sophie’s own consciousness. 
This hiding of her feelings took up so 
much of her energy that very little was 
left over to be given to school. Also her 
real rebellion was expressed indirectly, by 
her failure to conform to the standards 
of tidiness, promptness and real achieve- 
ment which meant so much to her mother. 
This led to unhappiness not only for the 
mother, but also for Sophie, who was at 
heart an ambitious girl with a healthy 
need for approval and successful achieve- 
ment. 

Sophie needed intensive treatment to 
help her understand her emotional prob- 
lems and how to handle them, and she 
eagerly accepted this help. Also work 
was undertaken with the mother to help 
her understand the adolescent’s need for 
more privacy and independence, and to 
reassure her anxiety about the girl. 

The situation was explained to the 
school people, and some modification of 
the school program arranged. Sophie was 
troubled with insomnia when she first 
went to bed, so that it was hard for her 
to get up in the morning. She was placed 
in a later section, so that she would find 
it easier to get to school on time. Also 
more art courses were included in her 
program. 

Sophie showed very rapid improvement 
under the treatment; she got to school on 
time, attended more regularly, and on her 
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own initiative went to summer school to 
make up some of her past failures, so that 
promotion became possible the next June. 
The therapist was pleased at the progress, 
but not satisfied that a cure had been 
effected. Such rapid changes sometimes 
are the patients’ unconscious way of 
avoiding the painful necessity of really 
facing their deeper problems; if they get 
better, it is not necessary to continue in 
treatment. This proved to be the case 
with Sophie; just a few months before 
her graduation she became very anxious 
for fear she would not pass French, which 
had previously been a favorite subject; 
she complained of feeling tired and weak; 
the absences and tardiness recurred and 
school again became a “prison.” This 
regression seemed related to the fact that 
the mother had had an illness which at 
first seemed more serious than it really 
was. Sophie had been very much con- 
cerned. Also Sophie had been shifted to 
an early section again, which proved to 
be an additional strain. But probably the 
most important factor was that she had 
almost won her battle for graduation 
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when the old self-punishing drives re- 
asserted themselves. 

Sophie, her mother and her faithful 
teachers all became very much discour- 
aged, but the recurring difficulties did 
give the therapist an opening wedge to 
help the girl uncover her deeper feelings. 
As she was able to recognize her resent- 
ment of the mother’s domination and 
criticism of her, Sophie began to lose the 
childish fear that she would lose the 
mother’s love by any refusal to submit 
to the mother’s desires. The mother was 
helped to accept evidences of Sophie’s 
new-found independence and gradually a 
more harmonious relationship between 
mother and daughter began to develop. 

With this help, and a great deal of en- 
couragement and understanding from her 
teachers, Sophie was able to return to 
school, make up the work she had lost, 
and graduate. Sophie is now happy in a 
job, and she is studying evenings. She 
may have other periods of discourage- 
ment, but she has gained enough under- 
standing of herself so that she can handle 
her difficulties in a more realistic fashion. 
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THE PARENT EDUCATION CLEARING HOUSE 


HE following is the proposed program 


of the Parent Education Clearing 


House, recently established by the pub- 
lishers of Parents’ Magazine: 


(1) To establish a file of what is being 


done—and by whom—in the field 
of parent education throughout 
the United States. When com- 
plete this will be published. 

To issue from time to time a 
mimeographed bulletin which will 
be mailed to anyone paying a $1.00 
token registration fee. This $1.00 
fee includes participation in all the 
activities of the Clearing-House. 
The bulletin will contain: 

(a) News of parent education 
activities. 

(b) Changes in personnel. 

(c) Bibliography of books, 
pamphlets, current maga- 
zine articles, study mate- 
rials, and digests of the 
most significant of these. 

(d) Other material pertinent 
and important to parent 
education. 


(3) To arrange for a Parent Education 


Conference, to be held May 24 to 
26, 1946, at Atlantic City, N. J. 


(4) To help local groups with sugges- 
tions for programs and personnel 
and to keep them in touch with 
the activities of other groups. 

(5) To define minimum standards for 
parent education workers, and to 
work for the establishment of an 
accrediting system. 

(6) In general to stimulate: 

(a) Colleges and universities to 
initiate and carry on courses 
in parent education and 
child development research. 

(b) State and City Depart- 
ments of Education to 
establish or to expand 
parent education programs. 

(c) Churches to undertake 
parent education activities. 

(d) Libraries to assemble parent 
education reading shelves. 

(e) Various adult education 
groups to work in parent 
education. 

Ruth Mallay is in charge of the 
Clearing House. Inquiries about the new 
project or suggestions for work to be 
undertaken will be welcomed. Address: 
Parents’ Institute, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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4 DAVID H. RUSSELL 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


EADERS of Understanding the Child 
are already familiar with some of 
the contents of Helping Teachers Under- 
stand Children,’ the latest volume pre- 
pared for the Commission on Teacher 
Education. The June, 1945, issue of this 
journal gave an excerpt from Chapter I 
entitled “What It Means to Understand 
a Child” and the October issue included 
part of Chapter V entitled “Learning 
Some Explanatory Principles.” This sec- 
ond excerpt dealt with a boy whose 
fantasy life intrigued and then challenged 
teachers to understand him better. These 
two samples have undoubtedly whetted 
the appetites of readers for the book itself, 
but a review of the whole volume may 
still be in order. 

In Hel ping Teachers Understand Child- 
ren, Prescott, his university associates, and 
the leaders in an individual school system 
have combined to make a definite forward 
step in the whole child study movement. 
For many years child psychology, sociol- 


1 American Council on Education, Staff of Di- 
vision on Child Development and Teacher Person- 
nel. Helping Teachers Understand Children. 
Washington, D. C. American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1945, 468 p. $3.50. 


ogy, medicine and other areas have been 
discovering and recording many facts 
about children. In general the applica- 
tion of these facts and principles of child 
behavior to the work of the school has 
been slow and uncertain. The mental hy- 
giene movement may take a certain credit 
in the matter but even it has not ac- 
complished all that needs to be done. As 
indicated in this review section of the 
April, 1945, issue of this journal, large 
gaps have existed between the child study 
movement and the school curriculum. 
Now Hel ping Teachers Understand Child- 
ren comes along to help schools fill some 
of these gaps, particularly in relation to 
the children themselves. The forward 
step is not completed, but significant 
progress is here made in relating what we 
know about children to the work of the 
teacher. Here is an advancing front in 
the implementation of knowledge about 
child growth, development and learning. 

As indicated in the June excerpi, Hel p- 
ing Teachers Understand Children opens 
with a general statement of what it means 
to understand children. The six charac- 
teristics of teachers who understand child- 
ren are worth repeating: 
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(1) They think of behavior as being 
caused 

(2) They are able to accept children 

emotionally as being worthy in 
their own right 

(3) They are able to see that every 

child is unique 

(4) They know that every child faces 

a series of “developmental tasks” 
as he matures 

(5) They know some of the important 

scientific facts and principles about 
human growth, development, mo- 
tivation, learning and_ behavior, 
and 

(6) They habitually use scientific 

methods in making judgments 

about a particular boy or girl. 
The good teacher accordingly uses both 
subjective and objective elements in her 
work with children. 

The second chapter of Helping Teach- 
ers Understand Children is also a general 
statement rich in mental hygiene impli- 
cations. It deals with learning to describe 
behavior and is therefore closely allied to 
observing and understanding behavior. 
It suggests that teachers often record or 
discuss behavior in terms of themselves 
rather than the child. They tend to 
evaluate or judge behavior as good or bad 
instead of looking for causes of it. If 
they give an explanation they seek to ex- 
plain the child’s behavior on the basis of 
a single fact or thesis. They describe be- 
havior in general terms; a child is “co- 
operative” or “restless” or “‘dull.” All 
teachers can remember when they have 
done these things on report cards or in 
interviews. Instead, the chapter points 
out the importance of exact anecdotes 
telling what the child did or said, what 
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the total situation was, and what other 
persons also did or said. The teachers who 
participated in the work described in the 
book emphasized these topics in their first 
reports: academic success or failure; the 
child as a helpful or disturbing element in 
the classroom; the status of the child’s 
family in the community; and the child’s 
personal attractiveness or repulsiveness for 
the teacher. Only with practice and 
guidance can teachers record and pattern 
incidents which are more significant be- 
cause they are connected with the child’s 
particular developmental tasks. 

Chapters 3 to 8 of the book describe 
how a group of teachers and consultants 
developed competence in studying the in- 
dividual child over a period of three years. 
Chapters 9 and 10 emphasize ways of 
studying children as members of groups. 
These eight chapters are illustrated with 
fascinating examples of case studies and 
the teachers’ reactions to them. The 
descriptions of procedures are heartening 
to the reader because they do not minimize 
difficulties and because they suggest real- 
istic ways of keeping a group of busy 
teachers not only interested but advancing 
ing knowledge of children. Chapter 4 
suggests, for example, that teachers will 
often become bored with anecdote writ- 
ing. They need help in discovering how 
separate anecdotes illustrate principles af- 
fording a basic understanding of children, 
in developing ability to reject early hy- 
potheses, and in realizing that the work is 
worthwhile. 

The last three chapters of Helping 
Teachers Understand Children are evalu- 
ative in nature. They give the reactions 
of the participating teachers, administra- 
tors and consultants to the experiment. 
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In so doing, they offer many practical 
suggestions and warnings for teachers and 
administrators planning to embark on 
similar programs. Warnings include the 
inadvisability of keeping frequent anec- 
dotal records on all pupils and the danger 
of studying problem behavior in order to 
apply specific remedial techniques to it 
rather than being concerned with the 
larger classroom program. Many teach- 
ers “wanted rule of thumb solutions for 
handling behavior problems rather than 
an opportunity to study human develop- 
ment and behavior” (p. 438). The pro- 
gram created some tensions both for 
teachers in the child study program and 
those outside it. Implications from the 
successes and failures of the program for 
teacher education programs and sugges- 
tions for similar programs form the con- 
cluding sections of the book. 

The above description will suggest that 
Helping Teachers Understand Children is 
full of ideas for teacher, administrators 
and mental hygiene workers. If the book 
has a weakness, it is one held in common 
with some other recent publications of 
the Commission on Teacher Education, 
namely, that it is not directed clearly to 
any one audience. Its case study reports 
seem of most interest to teachers, it gives 
definite suggestions to administrators of 
school systems, and it is related to the in- 
service work of teacher-education institu- 
tions. This variety may give strength to 
the content, but it seems also to weaken 
the appeal to any one group of readers. 
For example, the case of Sam, Chapter 7, 
will help teachers of the seventh and 
eighth grades understand the difficulties 
of a boy entering adolescence but the 
forty pages may not yield similar divi- 
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dends to the other groups. The authors 
might go one step further in planning 
implementation of child study data and 
indicate how various groups can use their 
book. For example, teachers who read 
this journal will perhaps profit most from 
the first two chapters and the case 
studies and their interpretation. This is 
probably an unimportant reservation 
about the book. Helping Teachers 
Understand Children must be regarded as 
a bit of a milestone in the application of 
knowledge about children to school pro- 
cedures. It is filled with many insights 
into the behavior of children—and 
teachers. 


Developmental Psychology 


Goodenough’s revision of her Develop- 
mental Psychology? must be considered 
as a top-flight example of the knowledge 
about children which Helping Teachers 
Understand Children seeks to put into 
practice. It is a revision of her earlier 
book, first published in 1934, with many 
changes and additions. A comparison of 
chapter headings suggests less emphasis 
on such topics as growth of the sense 
organs, the behavior of the unborn child, 
the development of color vision in infancy 
and educational and vocational guidance 
of the adolescent. Correspondingly 
greater emphasis in the revision is given 
to motivation, adaptive behavior, the be- 
ginnings of speech, the growth of per- 
ception and understanding, the individual 
at work and the mental hygiene of de- 
velopment. Even a list of the changes 


Florence L. Goodenough. Developmental Psy- 


chology (second edition). New York, D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, 1945. 723 p. $3.75. 
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illustrates ‘the comprehensive nature of 
Goodenough’s work. 

Students of child development will add 
the new edition of Developmental Psy- 
chology to their libraries because it con- 
tains information and research reports 
not conveniently collected elsewhere. The 
book is comprehensive and _ well-docu- 
mented for the careful reader. If this 
reviewer has any unfavorable criticism it 
is of the attempt to make it too compre- 
hensive. For example, such topics as 
“theories of the origin of language in the 
race” (pp. 281-5) and “early attempts 
at measuring intelligence” (pp. 363-7) 
are interesting but not necessarily perti- 
nent to child development. The first 
fourteen chapters of the book deal with 
the pre-school child but only three chap- 
ters (16, 17, 18) deal directly with the 
school child. The concern with maturity 
and old age is valuable and relatively new 
in developmental psychology but more 
data on the school child would be helpful 
to both teachers and parents. On the 
other hand, having a developmental ac- 
count on this broad age range may make 
the book more attractive to some readers. 
The author is to be congratulated on a 
revision which adds greatly to the useful- 


ness of her book. 


General Reading 
In a column written for teachers, 
supervisors, and curriculum workers Roma 
Gans* makes a suggestion which this re- 
viewer would like to second and supple- 
ment. The reviews in Understanding the 
Child ordinarily deal with professional 


3 Roma Gans. “Tools for Learning: Reading for 
Teachers,” Educational Leadership, 3: 41-2, Oc- 


tober, 1945. 
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books and articles, but every teacher does 
more general reading. Indeed, the men- 
tal hygiene approach recommends recre- 
ational and other reading which con- 
tributes to the teacher as a person. Gans 
points out that general, day-by-day read- 
ing can be of real value. She suggests 
that newspaper reading be supplemented 
in at least two ways for knowledge of 
current affairs (1) by reading of news 
magazines such as Newsweek and Time 
and (2) by the reading of liberal maga- 
zines such as The Nation and The New 
Republic for information often withheld 
or “played down” in the usual newspaper. 

Gans goes on to suggest other publi- 
cations on race relations, labor, and the 
U.S.S.R. as important for the teacher. 
One suggestion to supplement her list is 
that reading, including fiction, be planned 
around a group of books with similar 
themes. For example, any teacher in- 
terested in the possible rise of Fascism or 


dictatorship in this country might enjoy 
three novels which bear some relationship 
to the life of the late Huey Long. One 
of these is A Lion in the Streets,* one of 


the best-sellers this last year. A Lion in 
the Streets is the story of Hank Martin, 
an itinerant peddler in Louisiana. 
Through his contacts with the people he 
builds up a political machine which raises 
him to the governorship, only to have an 
assassin’s bullet put an end to his meteoric 
career. The story is told largely through 
his wife, Verity, who is first drawn to the 
man and watches his progress with pride. 
Gradually doubts as to his motives and 


finally terror overtakes her as she sees his 


4 Adria L. Langley. A Lion in the Streets. New 
York, Whittlesey House, 482 p. $3.00. 
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methods and cries, “I would rather see 
him killed than killing.” 

John Dos Passos’ Number One’ tells 
some of the same story in the character 
of Chuck Crawford, a hillbilly politician 
who rises to political power. The story 
is told through “Toby” Spotswood, Craw- 
ford’s publicity agent and secretary, who 
is finally sacrificed so Chuck and his ma- 
chine can go on to power. 

Hamilton Basso’s Sun in Capricorn® is 
a love story with a powerful political or- 
ganization in the background—a machine 
which seeks to use the lovers of the story 
to “smear” its opponent for the governor- 
ship. The effects of publicity on the 
pair and the murder of the Fascist during 
one of his circus political rallies form a 
basis for the plot. Like the two books 
above, this story is probably neither .a 
great or even an exceptionally good novel. 
But the three books combine to give a 
picture of how “bossism” works and 
Fascism might grow. It can happen here 
—and teachers and others can gain this 
realization through such novels. 

If one wants a more factual account of 
dangers threatening our democracy, 
Stuart Chase’s new book Democracy 
Under Pressure’ will be of interest. This 
is an account of “the pressure boys,” the 
group of people sent to Washington (and 
other government centers) to influence 
legislation in favor of certain special 
groups within our country such as the 


5 John Dos Passos. Number One. Boston, 
Houghton-Mifflin Co., 304 p. $2.50. 

6 Hamilton Basso. Sun in Capricorn. New 
York, Chas. Scribners Sons, 266 p. $2.50. 

7 Stuart Chase. Democracy Under Pressure: 
Special Interests versus the Pubic Welfare. New 
York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1945, 142 p. 
$1.00. 


public utilities or the realtors or the in- 
surance companies. The methods by 
which certain men operate to obtain con- 
cessions for a special group instead of 
working for the common good are de- 
scribed. Informed citizens need such 
books to keep abreast of what is really 


‘happening in our democracy. 


In somewhat lighter vein, teachers and 
mental hygiene workers will enjoy a group 
of three books about China. These are 
not so much important documents on 
political-economic conditions as sidelights 
on the lives of ordinary people living 
there. John Espy’s Minor Heresies* is an 
account of amusing childhood adventures 
against a background of Lady Bandits, 
alley urchins of the South Gate, and the 
Chinese servants of the minister’s family. 
Karl Eskelund’s My Chinese Wife® is the 
clever account of a Danish journalist who 
marries a beautiful Chinese girl, travels 
with her on journalistic jaunts, and finally 
welcomes a Eurasian daughter. Lau 
Shaw’s Rickshaw Boy'® is a novel of life 
among the poor of Peking. The hero, 
Happy Boy, has many vicissitudes in his 
efforts to earn a rickshaw and achieve 
happy independence. The book tells of 
the poor of the city in a way Pearl Buck’s 
Good Earth described poverty in rural 
areas. 

As suggested above, these are probably 
not great books about China. It is still 
true, however, that from such grouped 
reading teachers and others may gain in- 
sights into the lives of other people, the 


8 John Espy. Minor Heresies. New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 202 p. $2.00. 

® Karl Eskelund. My Chinese Wife. New York, 
Doubleday Doran & Co., 247 p. $2.50. 

10Lau Shaw. Rickshaw Boy. New York, Rey- 
nal and Hitchock, 315 p. $2.75. 
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people everywhere who are so much more 
like us than different from us. 

Stories dealing with social conditions 
and problems are not restricted to adults. 
Many teachers will welcome the award of 
the Children’s Book Committee of the 
Child Study Association of America to 


Means’ The Moved-Outers," a story of a’ 


Japanese-American family removed to a 
war relocation center during the war. 

The award is offered each year for a 
book “which faces, with honesty and 


courage, real problems in our children’s 


11 Florence C. Means. The Moved-Outers. 


Boston, Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1945. 


world; a strong realistic picture trans- 
lating democratic ideals into every-day 
terms for boys and girls today.” The 
story of the move to the relocation center 
and the family’s struggle to remain good 
Americans in the face of intolerance and 
suspicion puts the book in this category 
for children and adults alike. 

In planning for a new year many 
people make a list of books they want to 
read as the books are accessible and time 
is available. Even in one’s recreational 
reading, some planning by related groups 
of books may add pleasure and significance 
to the reading. 
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